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‘‘FROM ONE WORD’? 


EVERAL weeks ago, at a time when we were engaged in details 
S concerned with the publication of a third collection of poems from 
SPIRIT, we read with sorrow the obituary of Mildred Whitney Still- 
man. To our readers, Mrs. Stillman will be best known for her poems 
published in SPIRIT, particularly during its earliest years. To the Edi- 
tors and the Directors of THE CatHo.ic Poetry Society OF AMERICA, 
she is very much more: indeed she is a significant figure in the history 
of both the magazine and the Society, a woman linked ultimately to the 
book we were preparing at the time of her death. 

Mrs. Stillman, noted in New York City for many things but in par- 
ticular for her charitable activities, her faithful service in various Protes- 
tant congregations, and her devotion to poetry, came to us in 1938 with 
an idea. It was an idea which the Editors of SPIRIT had previously 
entertained and temporarily shelved. Mrs. Stillman, however, was more 
a SPIRIT enthusiast than they. She strongly believed that, on the com- 
pletion of its first five years of publication, SPIRIT should sponsor a 
book of selected poems from the magazine. It was pointed out to her 
that there was doubt the magazine had accumulated a sufficient body of 
poetry to justify artistically such a collection; and further that the So- 
ciety did not have the resources to publish a book of any kind. To the 
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first objection, Mrs. Stillman confidently stated that she had carefully 
gone over all issues and that if we did the same, we would discover we 
had failed to see the “forest for the trees.” She calmly dismissed the 
second objection by stating that she would underwrite the volume. 

So From the Four Winds was published the following spring with 
the imprint of the Idlewild Press, which Mrs. Stillman had founded and 
administered. This book was an immediate success—the two thousand 
copy first edition was so rapidly exhausted that another of one thousand 
was printed within six months. This demand was further illustration 
that she had been correct, the Editors initially wrong, in her estimation 
of SPIRIT’s poetry. Obviously she was called upon for no remittance 
to cover costs. We never ascertained if from the beginning she, a better 
appraiser of marketing possibly than we, had been confident that her 
financial commitment to underwrite was no gamble; although, from 
the twinkle in her eye when the subject was later discussed we suspect 
she had enjoyed that assurance. Nor are we certain that Mrs. Stillman, 
once her immediate result was attained, had looked into the future and 
saw From the Four Winds as more than a single volume and not the 
inauguration of a series. 

That, however, is what it has proved to be. Once the Society’s con- 
fidence was spurred and justified by Mrs. Stillman’s demonstration, the 
pattern of publishing a volume of selected poems from SPIRIT each 
five years was quickly established. Accordingly in 1944, the Society 
published the second in this anthologic series, Drink from the Rock, a 
book which contained this introductory comment by Dr. Helen C. 
White: “It is, indeed, remarkable that any magazine over ten years 
should have maintained so high and so steady a level of quality.” And 
now the third in the series, From One Word, marking the fifteenth year 
of SPIRIT’s publication, will be published in November, an event which 
will be for us a joyous one tinged with sadness since we cannot present 
Mrs. Stillman with a complimentary copy. 

Both as patron and poet, Mildred Whitney Stillman was in the van- 
guard of a movement which has established a cultural milieu wherein 
the poet subscribing to the great Christian tradition could best develop 
artistic stature. The poets in From One Word, as well as those repre- 
sented in From the Four Winds and Drink from the Rock—indeed all 
who have appeared in SPIRIT over the years since March, 1934—have 
upheld the cultural and artistic heritage of the West and projected it 
into the future. To them, and to Mrs. Stillman, the Editors of SPIRIT 
owe a gratitude which these lines cannot adequately express. 
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lly ROCK OF PRAYER 


“ This is the rock before which I have stood 
And knocked these many thousand nights and days. 
th | “If any man will come to Me. . .” How good 
ne It was to come, to hope, and then to raise 
a My hand and strike the holy rock. But why, 
il When water failed to flow and stone was sealed, 
we Its surface hard and brittle, did I try 
ma By other means to force the rock to yield 
~ Its promised stream? These were His words, “. .. and I 
we Shall give to Him. . .” Now I am waiting by 
- The holy place of giving, rock of prayer; 
se Waters of promised grace are flowing there. 
mm I have obeyed in tapping once. I know, 
n, Trusting His word, this stream will always flow. 
al SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 
he 
THEN THROUGH THE CHIMING CHOIRS 
yn- 
the Bells in the winter-prison of the will; 
ich Bells in the foetid halls of the celled sin 
ty Rang, and the walls fell 
,a And the sweet air flowed in. 
C. 
ars The walls fell, and lo, the April land 
nd Lay gleaming in such light— 
ear All earth and heaven moved and flashed and sang, 
ich And the bare bush grew bright. 
nt 
The bare bush grew bright with a golden rain 
in- Of bells that laughed and cried— 
ein | Calling to one who shrank and whispered: “I?” 
lop Nor knew Love at her side. 
re- 
all Then through the chiming choirs, through the golden rain, 
ive A low Voice spoke: 
it “I died in prison to set you free”— 
IT And the hard heart broke. 


ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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FRA CARMELO’S MORNING SACRIFICE 
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While saying Mass, Carmelo’s sins 
And he consort alone 

Before the clement Father’s bright 
And most accessible throne. 


Melkisadek, and Linus, Paul, 
All went the lonesome way 
That he repeats meticulously 
At half-past-five each day. 


He has no eyes: the angels on 
The reredos all are lost 

In love; the server on the step 
Weighs premium and cost, 


And wonders if his small prestige 
Outscales the early hours; 

A virgin in the foremost pew 
Counts beads, and marks the flowers. 


If ever love Carmelo knew, 
Or ever any beauty priced, 
Desired and got, returned or shared, 
He kept his mind on Christ. 


The ambiguity of love 

Is jackstraws undecided where 

To fall; is iron shavings spread 

By chance, and torn between a pair 


Of poles; a needle-point prepared 
To turn beneath Carmelo’s skin 
If he should fall, or foil, or fail 


To lose himself by entering in 


This blessed, this ratified, this most 
Acceptable round of bread 

He blesses, breaks. He bows his high 
With borrowed glory head 


And mumbles “This is wine. . .” A fog 
Of thick devotion lingers 
As God is lifted up in stiff 
And nicotine stained fingers. 
GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


VARIATIONS ON INGORSTANCY 
I—Present 


This sink of rank saltwiry grass, 

Matted, tawny, and the leaden spit 

Now solitary to the transient pink 

Of moth’s wing; this innocent-of-birdnote land, 
No singing, as the land goes under 

To the plundering tide and 

Certainty falls asunder 


In the constant thunder of inconstant change 
Shattering the glass where memory rages: 

The past is fragment in the splintered glass. 

This agate morning in the marsh-tanged waste 
What inevitable dominion leads you without haste 
At last to come through the splintered past 

To seek your future in the shattered glass: 


The seeds of future raging under glass? 

And summoned by what god or demon troop 
The years reflected in the murky mirror 

Of the sea: leaden wash on marble sand, 
Uniformly gray in hope, yet uniformly bland? 
But see the house, and see, of sand, 

The lintel of the certain door: 


IIl—Past 


The house’s tyranny is broken. 
Echoes taunt the drum that mourning 
Beats from callous stair and flooring; 
Taunts the room’s released familiar. 
Stranger ways we have not taken 
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Than to barter to the stranger 
Storied halls we have forsaken. 

This the form that held our matter 
In its more domestic attitudes: 

Even chairs assumed our platitudes— 
Decorous attitudes gravely reticent— 
Ruffled to fort, field, or bracken 
By a child’s contempt of logic, 
Lacking our assurance certainly 
That the better move’s not tragic— 
Yielding all that certain magic 

To the callous eye of strangers, 
Yielding to the echo substance; 
Blood resounding through the arteries 
Of our flesh is not more alien 

Than the house that fortune’s lottery 
Spun our childhood, and the skein 
Of our memory weeps the mockery 
Of the innocence of certainty. 


I1I—Future 


From the silence bedded sinuous 

As the snake in coral breaks 

The tongued memory of the alien 

Islands’ thoroughly amoral treachery, 

Crying: “Fool, you who survived the 

Leaded plummet to the pool of silence— 

What laurel crowns the bone’s pride? 

What laurel may abide the leachery of time, 
The witchery of quicklime, war’s delights, 

The breathless charm of fractured nights 

When the bombs fell?” Shall the fool reply? 
“All this is changed: the childhood house is gone, 
The war is gone; the sea remains, and hope 

Is a withered monk in a withered cope 

Praying the night away, and the future is a sea 
Plundering eternally the house of life.” 


We are songless at the mercy of the sea. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 


MAUSOLEUM 


Across the tended lawn, 

No place at all 

For comings or for goings 

Toward the door 

With graceful patterned grill. 

No way to go or come, 

A tongueless face, 

Or eyeless, the neat tomb 

Shaped like a house, 

No path upon the grass. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


IN BREACH OF BEING 


Until I lived as bare as bone 
I lived anonymous 
As mirror, without one 


Wrinkle of God, Christ, Jesus. 


Just as a star in too much cloud 
Burns neither here nor there; 

Or fireweed pruned, pruned bowed, 
Blooms nothing but nettled air; 

Or fire, fueled too high, smokes shroud 
Upon flame and veils the flare; 


Even I banked the essential fire 
Of Brain, Heart, Being, 
Lustreless image in a dire 
Breakless glass, seeing 


What I was not, yet thought to see 
What I thought I was not, to be, 


Until my shadow gathered the dust of his space, 

Stood up, pushed me into his place, 

Broke the false glass and held up the stare of God’s face, 

And I rose in my bones, walked into the fire of Grace. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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UPON THE CANONIZATION DAY OF 
ST. MARIA GORETTI, JUNE 24, 1950 


The heat comes down in flowers on our town; 

Its fury blooms in sunbursts on our windows; 

Its diamond buds grow in the asphalt of our streets; 

The tall crepe myrtle fainting bends 

To seek the earth in ecstasy of fire and joyful pain; 

The red crepe myrtle bends, 

The deep red rose crepe myrtle bends down to the hot desiring earth 
of death, 


To plant the seed and rise within it, new. 


This is your day, Maria: 

This is a day for praise of martyrdom: 

The month of May is sweet as endless love 

And tender as Our Lady holding Christ; 

But June is for martyrdom; 

For pain, for charity, and the crimson-rich reward of murdered love; 
June is the fiercely-blazing month of roses and the Sacred Heart; 
The month for praising martyrs, 

For all extremes of love; 

For crimson-flowerful death, 

For gawdy, reckless, self-forgetting beauty, 

For perfect union with the Heart of Hearts. 


Across the railroad tracks and down the clayey road, 

The Negro children of our town play in the chinaberry shade; 
And all about them stands, 

As rigid as a white mist on a windless moor, 

The odor of washwater on the chicken yard 

And of the honeysuckle climbing on the few late Maytime roses. 


And in the Ancient City, Peter stands 
And sings the ancient truths about you, daughter of the poor. 


O, bloom within the flowers all about us; 

O, die within the gardens of the poor, Maria, die; 

O, true saint—not yourself, but God within you, move, 
Again to teach the simple by your single act 
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The fierce white chastity of perfect love, 
) Again to shock the mediocre-halfway wise 
By living in the crimson deaths of June. 
JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN. 


DAWNING 


arth In the lake, in the blue oblique shadows 
Sun and water fell on each other, 
The night split like seed, 
And the vision grew greener in silence. 
No photosynthesis, no subtle bio-chemistry, 
Nothing to analyze 
Only the deepening ripeness 
Finding its heart in densest shadow, 
Primitive as the shore, as myself— 

ve; As myself watching the waving waterlights 
Of my will and the strength that was in me. 


I do not seek the ultimate disaster, 

There is no need to poke among abstractions; 
The clean line that binds the points of time— 
Forever twinned and twinning, 

Whorled in the ecstatic present— 

Fast lashes me half-dark half-born, 

Weaves pain and sickness and death 

In one eristic trinity. 


I cried my body beyond the cindered sun, 
The body I know now 
And the vision alive all flung with color, 


God oh God! humbler than words 
Turning on the Word on the cross, 
Stark against heaven; 
Out of the heart at dawning, 
After the Golgotha noon. 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 
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ANGELUS DOMINI... 


Above night-darkness suddenly 

The fire of morning burns; 

And toward the east on its sure way 
Our planet turns. 


So looking down from heaven’s height 
Where shadows ebb, where new Light flows 
In our lost Eden, God sees grow 

One perfect Rose. 


And all the bells begin their song 
(O Music sounding on the earth, 
Resounding down the centuries, 

News of His Birth!) 


For from their myriad tongues her word 
Of fiat rings as carillons tell 
Who is the Mother of Our Lord 
Immanuel . . . Immanuel. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


THE CHASE 


Today the wind caught me, shook my songs apart, 
Mocked my tears dry, hid my breath somewhere, 
Somewhere in its hills. And I went lightly 

Leaping over them, the hills, and always 

I heard Your footsteps there, there, on the next hill 
Of the wind. But my breath was rifled 


Slyly, out of my breast, and I helpless, watching. 

And when I shouted: ‘Come, oh! come and save me!” 
The Voice that split my soul apart one day 
(Remembered only) answered not at all... 

Only Your footsteps walking down the wind. 


The wind kept crushing my breast, but then the next hill 
Surely, surely would show You! So I scrambled 

Up every gust, and wildly hugged the eddy 

Of cruel or casual air. But then at last 

I knew I would not find You. I smoothed my soul 
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Down into approved, conventional folds. 
I set my heart precisely in its place. 


The wind is still now, and I say politely 

The proper words and in the proper tone 

With even breath recovered. No one guesses 
How the wind caught me, shook my songs apart. 


FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


THE SEVENTH GIFT 


Enough; Thy glory is too near, 

I am too frail 

and it is morning-clear 

for whose unworthy sake the veil 

was drawn, the barrier 

my heart, too confident of its strength, 


cried out against: the holding at Arm’s length, 


the pierceless rain-blue cloud between. 


Children of heaven, born into dark of sin, 

we only dream of brightness, till love’s thin 
wedge splits the black self-wall, 

lets a great streak of God-light glimmer in, 
the weight of glory haloing all our loves. . . 


O dim It for a little, wean 

but gentlier out of night to Thee 

one heart that thought itself so brave, 
yet now illumined quakes to see 

even Thy distant dove 

float down. How shall I ever dare 

pass through the blessed cumulus, kneel 


before Thy pure white Blaze, who cannot bear 


even these lightning-flashes of Thy grace, 
who shake with holy fear and crumple, fall 
half-blinded by Thy light but faintly 


reflected in a saintly face. 


DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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THE TIDES 


Under the sea 

the tides are long 

they run like fingers 
and turn the strong 
green leaves of vines 
that hang from the rocks, 
stroking like lyres 

the sea-borne locks: 
the light looks on 

with wakeful eye; 

the fish looks up 

at his rolling sky; 
there is constant storm 
in the steady sun, 

a movement as of 

a thing undone, 

a restless waiting 
beneath the sea 

for the lightning blast 
of eternity: 


the urchin waits 
in his coral cave, 
watchful 
under the light-pierced 
wave. 
ROBERT LAX. 


Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


PROPRIETOR 


We stood beside the rushing stream, 
The lad of seven held my hand; 

My breast swelled out in self-esteem, 
And Pride the partner in the scheme 
Measured the eye-length of the land. 
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“Who owns the field?” the youngster asked, 
He brought to mind the acre’s worth. 

“I do,” I said. Pride was unmasked 

And in my countenance he basked, 

A tyrant over the generous earth. 


“Who owns beyond,” the young man said, 
“Where the marsh grows tall and green?” 
“I trapped the beaver till they fled 

And snakes and birds have heard my tread; 
The land is mine, the land is mean.” 


“You own the water too?” He turned 
And watched the river’s crooked spine. 
“IT own it all,” I said, and learned 
How a child in conscience spurned 
The meaning of what’s mine and thine. 


“Come,” I said, but he would stay; 

“The water,” he asked with sudden whim, 
“Who owns it when it goes away?” 
And I was silent all the day, 


Nor did I ever answer him. 


PRODIGAL 


So far away, so far away, my eyes run fevered toward time’s bivouac 
Where prayers of praise pause as the stars burn on a sinner’s pack. 
Sweet nature’s pillow beckons in a dream beside the road 

And the parched tongue of evil is complaining at the goad. 


So far away, so far away, the pulse has lost its count along the trail 
And the bankrupt heart is pleading as a debtor’s moments fail 

I cling to Earth’s cool shadow in the greening of the dawn 

And smell the breath of morning till a Voice commands “Go on.” 


So near to me, so dear to me, the scent of loam pursues the turning share 
And the pungence of loft and byre has the reach of all my care 

And I am tardy to the summons murmured daily in my soul 

“Go briskly lest earth’s treasures dim your vision of the goal.” 
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So near to me, so clear to me, the Voice upon the broken rim of sleep 
Fades where I rest beside the tree, and give my soul to keep; 

To keep upon the dark till He shall thunder past the sun 

“Awake, awake, Earth lover, the journey’s nearly done.” 


So far away, so near I stay, He reaches with His arms of light 

And bids me follow heavy-eyed and querulous down the night; 

I ride through realms of wonder with archangels in pursuit 

And touch by the starry portals with Earth’s stain upon my boot. 


So far away, so near today, the tiers of Heaven are mirrored in the lake 
And I who reach for glory’s jewels dare for the morning sake 

To peer across my shoulder at earth fading from the wold 

And give a loving sigh, O Lord, late coming to the fold. 


H OU S E S—(Saint Bernard speaks to a Trappist) 


I am come down to Clairvaux— 

Not that of Champagne where the arches sweeten 
The valley of absinthe, but to this newer landscape 
Where you are building in the living rock. 

I bring this small stone from my ancient dwelling, 
My own house made of flesh and bone 

Through which the Spirit blew 

A life-span through. 


For in that unmoving interval when eternity and time 
Are one, I heard you come 

Over our mountains and beside our rivers, 
Blithe traveler, and beyond my narrow window 
I saw a light spread over all the countries 

In a sharp snare 

To trick your feet; then gathering all your trails 
Tied them in one that blazed across the water, 
Cut to mid-continent, and left you lost, 
Blissfully lost within this holy valley. 

Then I saw rising fleets of words 

That flew across the world like birds. 


Centuries unwind: I come to your low cave 
Set in this slim fold of my Lady-house, 
For I have heard your songs, 
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Watched you turn tenderly the brittle parchment 
Searching the innermost valences 

Of all my words 

To brand them upon the lithe, the little cedars 
That bend their fronds to touch this windless water. 


Speech flies away; we sit and look at each other; 
Love needs no word; 

Dialectic is superfluous 

Where all is bright conclusion. 


Then build this little stone into the wall 
Not of the corner or the tower 

But in that delicate masonry 

Shaped to hold fire 

That races it meteors past its human borders. 
Like-textured, it will fit without a seam 
Against that desperate day 

When Love shall make his last invasion. 


When Satan’s muscled might pounds at your gate 

Laugh in your house, its locks are tight; 

When the young foxes tunnel beneath your vines 

Smile out your window, for they harry stone; 

But when the tides of fire sweep in 

That are both cautery and canticle 

And there is no defense 

Against the weight of God— 

No little place to run and hide 

For Love is everywhere— 

When the gates crack and walls are hurled apart, 

And the last familiar scaffold is become 

A crossbeam for your crucifixion, 

Then falter, if you must, against this stone 

That knew like plight, 

It will support and cover you 

In the strict and naked night; 

It will be music at your heart, 

A Raphael sent 

To succor you and bring you food and water 

When all the substance of your house is spent. 
SISTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 
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THE POETIC IMPACT OF TWO 
IDEOLOGIES 


By THomas J. Beary 


r WAS Martin Turnell, one of the outstanding Scrutiny critics, who 
wrote in 1937: “In our time the two most persistent attempts to 
provide a complete philosophy and therefore to relate art and life, have 
been made by Catholicism and Marxism. One does not have to agree 
entirely with Turnell to recognize in Catholicism and Marxism two of 
the major ideologies of the twentieth century—ideologies, which are 
not only sharply at variance in their basic philosophic postulates, but, 
as recent developments in Europe serve to disclose, in the practical 
application of those postulates to the modern world. 

Had these two complex ideologies projected themselves in a note- 
worthy and protracted effort into American poetry at widely sepa- 
rated moments in our literary history it seems probable that the 
literary historian and the critic of poetry would have observed with 
considerable interest the poetic policies advanced by each ideology 
and the effect of the intervention of each on our national poetry. 
Had they both entered American poetry at the beginning of any given 
decade, encountered the same economic, sociological and literary mi- 
lieus, and addressed themselves for the full decade to certain mijor 
literary problems in common, it seems clear that a comparative analysis 
of their intervention would be of more than unusual interest to 
students of modern poetry. 

Precisely such a joint intervention of Marxism and Catholicism as 
here described took place in the American scene in the nineteen-thirties. 
It was epitomized in the Communist publication, The New Masses, and 
in THE CatHo.ic Poetry Society oF AMERICA periodical SPIRIT. 
Looking back, then, it is possible to reach some conclusions concerning 
their respective contributions to our national literature. 

Certain similarities between the Communist and Catholic efforts 
in American poetry are immediately apparent. To begin with, both 
efforts emanated from “world views” or comprehensive ideologies. 
These provided fundamental principles and basic values which took 
cognizance of the relation between art and fundamental postulates. 
As many commentators imply when they lament the absence of tradi- 
tion and in contemporary literature, such a relationship (between litera- 
ture and a comprehensive ideology) is an exceedingly rare one in 
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modern American poetry.’ Secondly, each of these efforts, both of 
which received conspicuous public endorsement by leading spokesmen 
of Communism or Catholicism, made their noteworthy entry into the 
field of American poetry in the same decade—the nineteen-thirties. 

Each had its manifesto,” congresses and fellow travelers.* Each ef- 
fort “discovered” or brought forward young poets whose poetic careers 
might have been considerably hindered were The New Masses and 
SPIRIT unavailable for their contributions. Both efforts were explicit- 
ly opposed to certain aspects of the “modern” poetry which dominated 
the poetic scene at the beginning of the nineteen-thirties, particularly 
to the “obscurity” of this poetry which both efforts found character- 
ized by private symbolism, arbitrary imagery, alogical montage, esoteric 
reference, calculated “tension,” over-experiment, contempt for the 
“common reader” and concomitant ennui or pessimism. The opposi- 
tion of the Communist and the Catholic literary movement to this 
alleged obscurity was practical as well as theoretical, with 97% of the 
poetry published in The New Masses and 99% of that published in 
SPIRIT being devoid of that quality. 

Not only were both movements in agreement in their opposition 
to obscurity in modern poetry, but each movement was convinced of 
the necessity of recapturing a wide audience for communicative poetry. 
Both movements took effective action to increase the size of the poetry- 
reading public, The New Masses seeking to reach the general public 
with unambiguous and functional verse, and SPIRIT addressing itself 
to the widest audience consonant with the ends of what it conceived 
to be a pure and demanding art. However the student of literature 
may regard the respective “philosophies and the proposed solutions of 
the two movements, he can perhaps agree that this audience-creating 
activity was a definite contribution of each to contemporary American 
poetry, particularly during the depression years when “modern” po- 





1See Kazin, On Native Grounds; Brooks, Modern Poetry and Tradition; Brooks, 
The Well-Wrought Urn; O'Connor, Sense and Sensibility and Tradition and Religion- 
ism; Turnell, Poetry and Crisis; Drew, Directions in Modern Poetry; Seaver, “Another 
Writer’s Position,” The New Masses (Feb. 19, 1935). These authors are all agreed 
upon the absence of “tradition” in modern literature. 

2 Granville Hicks, editor of The New Masses, reveals that the Communist “mani- 
festo” came in 1932 and did not confine itself to poetry (“The Fighting Decade,” Ths 
America, p. 321); for the Catholic Poetry Society’s manifesto, see Return to Poetry. 

3 The Catholic Poetry Society did not use the term “fellow travelers,” but it is per- 
haps not unjust to apply this term to the non-Catholic members when one understands 
by it individuals who, while perhaps not able to subscribe to all the tenets of an organi- 
zation or movement, are nevertheless able to sympathize with some tenets and to offer co- 
operation—possibly limited—to the organization or movement on the basis of this 
sympathy. 
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etry, already walking the razor’s edge of a drastically diminished audi- 
ence, might have alienated the “common reader” irretrievably from 
the world of poetry without such remedial impulses as the two move- 
ments supplied. 

Finally, both offered far-reaching solutions to what they conceived 
to be the dilemma of modern poetry. The New Masses contended 
that only in the elimination of “moribund” capitalism and the com- 
plete reorganization of society lay the permanent solution to poetry’s 
problem; and SPIRIT attested that poetic salvation lay in the return 
to the values and the accumulated artistic experience of the “great” 
Christian tradition of Western Europe, and in the education of the 
poetry public through far-sighted activity by American publishers 
and educators. 

But whatever elements the two movements may have had in com- 
mon, their ultimate origins lay in the polar philosophic positions of 
materialistic monism and theocentric dualism. Hence their contrasting 
aspects loom over their similarities. 


I—CoMMUNISM AND AMERICAN POETRY 


One of the basic reasons for the failure of Communism to make 
anything more than indirect and incidental contributions to American 
poetry, and a prophecy of Marxism’s future inability to produce 
poetry of universal significance, is the fact that Marxism and the 
Communism which directly derives from it are uncompromisingly 
materialistic. For Marx and Engels, all being, including the universe 
of abstraction, was matter. However, unlike other materialists, they 
did not conceive of matter as essentially static. Utilizing Hegelian 
dialectics, they taught that matter is in continuous motion, conflict, 
development; is autonomic and autotelic. Applying their basic con- 
cept of dialectic materialism to society, Marx and Engels were con- 
vinced, after a study of the rise, development and decay of social eco- 
nomic structures, that the fundamental problem of history resided 
in the methods by which men produced and exchanged the basic 
necessities of life. 

Society, they found, moved qualitatively forward through vital, 
protracted, quantitative struggles over labor, tools, and other aspects 
of production. The mode of production was the central fact in his- 
tory, determining the nature of society, pitting class against class, 
pyramiding the press, religion, education, the police force, the state it- 
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self on the side of those who controlled the mode of production. 
Probing further, Marx learned that in every supplanted economy the 
mode of production had proved inadequate to meet changing condi- 
tions, new exigencies. This had been true with the slave economy of 
the ancient world and the feudal economy of the Middle Ages, and, 
Marx was certain, it was true of the capitalistic economy of modern 
times. He and Engels were equally convinced that “decadent” capi- 
talistic economy would not be supplanted by purely evolutionary 
means. They called upon the proletariat—the propertyless workers of 
the world—to launch the final, successful revolution that would send 
capitalism into oblivion and, after the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
usher in the classless world of Communism. 

One of the pronounced defects of this ideology for all who are 
interested in poetry as art, is that neither the founders of Marxism 
nor their successors have been able to frame an aesthetics, or, indeed, 
to propound a philosophy of art which is sympathetically concerned 
with art as art or which supplies a rational basis for art criticism. 
Marxism holds that art (as well as science, philosophy and other “spe- 
cial” types of material theoretically relegated to the superstructure 
rising above society’s economic foundation) is indirectly, but ines- 
capably and ultimately, determined by the prevailing mode of pro- 
duction. The poet is a member of a social class. Hence his artistic 
vision is necessarily conditioned by his class vision which in turn, and 
much more directly and with more dire consequence, is shaped by the 
prevailing mode of production. 

For American Communists of the nineteen-thirties, poetry, there- 
fore, was nothing more than matter indirectly but inevitably condi- 
tioned by socio-economics. It was also potentially capable of effecting 
some reciprocal influence on society, otherwise there would be little 
reward in enlisting it in the cause of the revolution. Beyond this, the 
Communist statement concerning poetry does not go. A most incom- 
plete statement, surely, that ignores the origin of the poetic intuition, 
the nature of poetic knowledge, the entire artistic process and any 
criteria for appraising the world’s heritage of art and literature. 

Nevertheless, had the American Communist literary movement 
been orientated to the American scene and to the concept of poetry 
which, by and large, has prevailed in the West since before Plato, Com- 
munism might have made some positive contributions to American 
poetry during the nineteen-thirties—a period when litterateurs, in a 
noteworthy demonstration of which subjective norms can take the 
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liberal mind in a critical period, streamed partywards in such numbers 
as to startle Communist leaders. But American Communist literature 
was no more autonomous than the party’s political strategy, and the 
latter was determined by Moscow. When the edicts of RAPP, the 
Russian organization which controlled literature at the beginning of 
the nineteen-thirties, were carried out in this country, American Com- 
munist poetry received an imprint of decadal duration. Poetry was 
assigned a direct and unambiguous role in the socio-political activity 
of the Communist party. 

William Carlos Williams rejected the party’s invitation: “How can 
I be a Communist? . . . I cannot, without an impossible wrench of 
my understanding turn (poetry) into a force directed toward one 
end: Vote the Communist Ticket, or work for the world revolution.” * 
But others, in their “militant innocence” saw no reason to pause at 
such statements as: ““We need poets in the class struggle who are not 
afraid of throwing away their reputations on ‘propaganda’;° and 
“Facts are the new poetry. ... Utility, propaganda, will create a 
beauty of form in the proletarian poem”; * and “What we need is art 
and denunciation blended if we can get it, but the denunciation any- 
how, and let art fall where it may.” * 

By 1932 Stalin had eliminated RAPP, and socialist realism became 
the prevailing literary norm in Russia and in American Communist 


€ 


poetry. By socialist realism was meant the conscious transference to 
art and literature of Marxian historical materialism coupled with the 
allegedly vitalizing Marxian vision of ultimate proletarian victory, 
frequently with the deliberate effort to depict “reality” in such a way 
that the literary work would be a positive factor in the revolutionary 
effort. Only to the extent that it repudiated the obscurity of modern 
poetry and the “static” realism of bourgeois novelists did socialist 
realism even remotely resemble a literary norm. Under it there was 
little change in American Communist poetry, save that the wel- 
come signs were now hung for fellow travelers. 

From 1932 to 1935 Communist prose and poetry continued to 
serve as clubs to bludgeon the message of the revolution into the brains 
of peculiarly unenthusiastic workmen or as grenades to hurl at the 
“enemies of mankind” who espoused a different version of Marxism 





4Letter, The New Masses, VI (December, 1930), p. 11. 

5 George Wiess, “Come On You Poets!” The New Masses, VI (May, 1930), p. 19. 
6 Michael Gold, “Notes of the Month,” The New Masses, V (January, 1930), p. 7. 
7 Jack Conroy, review, The Rebel Poets, The New Masses, VII (June, 1931), p. 15. 
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or who abandoned Communism, frequently after the disillusioning 
hegira to Moscow. In addition to the ceaseless internecine warfare 
between Marxist factions, a prominent charactertistic of the Com- 
munist literary movement was the direct application of political 
criteria to literary phenomena. Praise or condemnation was leveled 
at poets like Eliot, MacLeish, Aragon, Wheelwright and Jeffers 
depending upon the political views which seemed to emanate from 
their work. Communist poetry at this time may, indeed, have been, 
as Burnshaw maintained, intent on perfecting its artistic instrument 
as a political weapon; * but an analysis of The New Masses—the official 
“cultural” organ of the party—suggests that Communism during the 
first half of the nineteen-thirties was much more interested in poets 
than in poetry and interested in them as politicians rather than as 
poets. The poetry produced by the movement during these years 
points in the same direction: it certainly does not point in the direc- 
tion of art. 

The Third International’s adoption of the Popular Front tactic 
in August, 1935, placed American Communist poetry in a new, spec- 
tacular historical perspective. Sectarianism, blatant propaganda, artis- 
tically pitiable poetry became liabilities at a moment when the party 
was seeking to attract the nation’s leading litterateurs, on a non-revo- 
lutionary basis, to an “anti-fascist” front. Scientific Marxism was 
not, as some have thought, even momentarily lost sight up; but the 
revolution was temporarily relegated to the background while an all- 
out attempt was made to rally American opinion against the foes of 
the Soviet Union. Earl Browder, then the leader of the American 
Communist Party, guaranteed that there would be no literary dictator- 
ship, and it is true that Russian literary influence was much less direct 
and significant during the latter half of the decade. But as Browder 
admitted, the party was still anxious to “control and direct” the po- 
litical results of writing,® and it soon became apparent that Commu- 
nist poetry was as subordinated to the political tactic of the party as it 
had been in the revolutionary period. 

The Writers’ Congresses which took the place of the John Reed 
Clubs continued to stress the functionality of literature, and the inci- 
dence of politics on the evaluation of poetry and poets continued to 
be exceptionally high.’° To several objections that political criteria 





8“The Poetry Camps Divide,” The New Masses, XII (July 31, 1934), p. 22. 
®“Communism and Literature,’ American Writers’ Congress, p. 69. 
10In this respect one might consider the Communist criticism of MacLeish: Prior 
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should not be leveled at literature, Communist spokesmen retorted 
that since art was necessarily class propaganda it was impossible not 
to apply political standards. However, during the Popular Front pe- 
riod, propaganda tended to become less blatant, and with the ingress 
of fellow travelers and Popular Fronters who vaguely assumed that 
their meaning of “democracy” and “fascism” was the same as that of 
the party and who were handled gingerly lest they be jarred into a 
critical attitude, the formal aspects of Communist verse improved 
perceptibly. Under Horace Gregory, The New Masses’ poetry gave 
promise of attaining a fairly respectable stature, but Gregory’s editor- 
ship ended abruptly in an avalanche of protests against the “obscurity” 
of the poetry he published. 

The prestige which the Communist literary movement had gar- 
nered with its leadership of the Popular Front suffered with Franco’s 
victory in Spain and with Stalin’s summary trial and execution of the 
Old Communists in 1937 and 1938. But ahead lay an even greater 
crisis which was to assure that the Communist literary movement 
would not survive the nineteen-thirties. On August 23, 1939, with 
the shadow of another world war looming over Europe, with the Third 
International still vowed to the task of destroying fascism, Stalin 
concluded a non-aggression pact with Hitler and followed it with the 
invasion of Poland on September 17 and Finland on November 30. 
Recovering from their consternation and atrophy, American party 
leaders once more urged Popular Fronters to the “defense” of the 
Soviet Union; but they were too late. The unblushing betrayal of 
principle—or so it seemed to many who were unaware that the Popu- 
lar Front was but another tactic in Communist strategy, a tactic to 
be retained as long as it served the party but to be ruthlessly aban- 
doned when something better came along—destroyed the prestige of 
Communism in America. The literary prestige was lost with the polit- 
ical, for so closely identified was Communist-inspired poetry with the 
party’s political exigencies that when the political framework crashed, 
Communist poetry toppled with it. 

What can be said of the poetry the movement produced? The 
New Masses published 589 poems during the decade, 72% of which 
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to 1935 The New Masses was convinced that he was nothing but a “fascist” and a “dirty 
Nazi” and heaped contumely on his poetry; with the verse play “Panic” he was judged 
sympathetic to the party and his work described in glowing terms; billingsgate once 
more became his lot when, in 1939, he called upon American writers to separate them- 
selves from the anti-fascist camp and concentrate instead on the presentation of Amert- 
ican democracy. Clearly, it is the poet as politician and not as artist who is here under 
consideration. 
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were in free verse. These poems concerned themselves very largly with 
the workers’ world, with revolution, the Popular Front, Russia, dis- 
criminated-against racial minorities, and religion. They made con- 
sistent use of prose diction, urban imagery, easily recognizable and emo- 
tionally weighed symbols. Three out of every four of these poems 
were overtly propagandistic in that they were characterized by valua- 
tive and incitary vocabulary employed exclusively in the interests of 
the basal politic tactic of the Communist party. Very little can be 
said of the craftsmanship of this poetry considered as a whole: it is 
evident that whatever meager contribution Communism made to con- 
temporary American poetry this contribution is not to be found in 
the area of form. 

It is obvious, however, that Communism, with its world view, its 
integrated system of beliefs and its emotional dynamism provided liter- 
ary historians with the spectacle of a major tradition coming to bear 
upon American poetry. Since so much has been written of the unfor- 
tunate consequences of a lack of tradition in American poetry, Com- 
munism here had an exciting opportunity to show how salvific and 
how productive of enduring poetry a major tradition might be. Such 
hopes for it were entertained by the majority of writers. Yet it must 
be recorded that Communism disappointed them: it completely failed 
poetry for all who consider poetry something other than a medium of 
political propaganda. Communism’s only substantial contribution 
would seem to be in the not invaluable demonstration of what a tradi- 
tion must not do to achieve a poetry of permanence and of power. 





In the November issue, Mr. Beary will examine the impact on Amer- 
ican poetry of the Christian tradition, as exemplified in SPIRIT.—The 
Editors. 


Book Reviews 
THE ACADEMIC APPLIED TO POELTARAT 


A Fountain in Kentucky, and Other Poems, by John Frederick Nims. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. $2.75. 

John Frederick Nims has been compared to Carl Sandburg as a poet 
of the city and of industrialism. It may be that such channeling of his 
talent has given him something of Sandburg’s brazen hardihood, and a 
seeming enfranchisement from all entangling alliances with the roman- 
tic past. These two characteristics serve as a point of departure for the 
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development of his greater sensitivity to, and more dexterous use of, 
the complexity of life in industrial America; the fusion of conflicting 
elements and irrelevancies is one of the earmarks of his work. His 
idiom, like Sandburg’s, is “new,” but, unlike Sandburg’s, is at times 
almost exquisite in its newness. There are on every page such testi- 
monies of an arrowy inevitability of epithet and metaphor as “The little 
shells . . . pale as a thigh,” “Bloodshot eyes like beachballs,” or “Eyelids: 
their petal-on-pond sweet meeting at night.” 

Nims’ academic study in world literature and its by-ways is evi- 
denced in the poems in this book. A high frequency of allusiveness, 
some of it recondite, tends to make his work a little obscure here and 
there; one must trace references. He sees and attempts to reflect in- 
directly a continuity between ancient and modern, the old romantic 
and the “new” starkly realistic. His engagement with the unifying 
element or common denominator in the history of human nature on 
the earth is the source of such poems as the sequence, ““A Fountain in 
Kentucky,” “Fairy Tale for Marion,” his versions of Horace, and to 
some degree, of most of the pieces in the book. In accord with this 
search for and faith in the single Truth is a catholicity of subject matter. 

Judging by this volume, at ieast, one must question his being classi- 
fied as a poet of industrialism, for he writes of inanimate nature with 
genuine sensitivity in ‘““The Weeds,” “Winter in the Park,” and “Late 
Winter,” while with animals he becomes especially immediate and warm 
in “The Masque of Blackness” and “Incident.” The nature of human 
life is the center of his poetic operation, however, and here he shows 
affinity to Waugh and Greene in his faith in the claim of human weak- 
ness on divine strength. It would be impractical to cite instances of this 
coloring of his thought: all of the poems are dyed with it in varying 
shades. Yet the body of his poetry is complex and thoughtful rather 
than profound, the lack being of spiritual depth rather than intellec- 
tual. It might be supplied by a cultivation of the Christian essential 
of compassion, since its nucleus is discernible in certain poems dealing 
with the violence of human life, as “The Headlines,” and “Well 
Sherry’s Dead.” It is far more hopeful, of course, that a young poet 
should begin preponderantly intellectual and grow into his compassion 
than that the order be reversed. 

There is something of Donne in Nims: his sensuous ambivalence, 
his erudition, his passion for the idea. Nims could do with some of 
Donne’s anguish, however: the young professor’s aplomb and poise be- 
ing inimical to his poetic effectiveness rather than contributory. Donne 
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could never have presented himself so complacently needful as Nims 
does in “One Crumpled Valentine,” but the metaphysical execution of 
theme in “Is” and “Saeclum in Favilla’’ and in the title sequence is 
redolent of Donne, for in these and other poems in the book Nims 
achieves his unity through the exploiting of metaphor and even con- 
ceit. Technically, also, he has linkage with the intense Donne. Syn- 
tactical ellipses and compressed appositives make his mother tongue, 
which he moulds, at times, with purposeful and eloquent unpunctua- 
tion. His sensibility to vowel gradations with its inevitable result, the 
functional pun, becomes now and then obtrusive and self-conscious. 
The device usually does add to the auditory appeal of the verse in group- 
ings like “knolls are null,” “pearl in the moondark pulls,” “fogy hunts 
and photo hints.” 

The fibrous strength of Nims’ poetry is enhanced by such measures, 
but it is achieved, in the first place, by a relentless drive for the truth 
in straight, piercing language. This it is which determines the careful 
indirection of his religious verse, as a kind of reaction, doubtless, 
against the usual brand. It is this, too, which is responsible for the some- 
what heady lyricism of “The Bright Night of the Soul” and “Adam’s 
Ballad,” poems of two kinds of love. It is probably this same drive for 
truth in Nims which tempts the Victorian in us to question the taste in 
the macaronic quality of “Arbiter Elegantiarum.” Certainly this young 
poet may be watched for it may soon be time to give him serious study. 
Unfortunately for those who read only the reviews, however, his pieces 
are all too long to be quoted in entirety, and too integral—much too 
integral—to be quoted in part.—SisTeER Mary STEPHANIE. 


A PORT OF SACRAMENTAL NATURE 


Thou and I, by John Duffy, C.SS.R. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$2.50. 

Seven judges, carefully reading and re-reading the poems pub- 
lished in SPIRIT from March, 1944, through January, 1949, to make 
selections for From One Word (see Editorial this issue), were figura- 
tively brought to their feet by the work of John Duffy published 
during those years. With this, in single pieces, one judge, who is now 
the reviewer of Thou and I, had long been familiar. Yet he needed to 
read the entirety of this first collection to appreciate thoroughly the 
unique excellence of its thirty-three poems, remarkable in many ways 
and in no instance lacking in that power to transport the reader into 
the presence of Beauty Itself. There are few poets to whom SPIRIT 
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could better point as an outstanding exemplar of its poetic theory and 
esthetics which Father Duffy, incidentally, has frequently collaborated 
in shaping. For Father Duffy, by an unfailing lyric art, invariably 
produces poetry concerned exclusively with the skillful interpretation, 
reproduction and communication in tense, rhythmical and disciplined 
language of a universally significant esthetic intuition. 

With almost breath-taking deftness, he reveals a swift-opening, 
deep-revealing vision and for its unfolding he has basically chosen the 
tried and true theme of nature. However the distinction between Father 
Duffy, the nature-poet, and the usual nature-versifier—say even Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin who succumbs to a stereotyped and boneless awe so 
consistently and inevitably that his work soon becomes monotonous— 
is that he regards the physical universe as sacramental, as a sign of the 
Divine Being. The majority of his titles themselves announce the 
theme is nature—‘‘The Thrush,” “The First Tulip,” “Once on a Summer 
Afternoon,” “The Flower Drift” and “The First Leaf Fell,” to cite a 
few. But always, whether it is the “alternate hill and valley,” the 
thrush, the wind or the crocus, the poet always traces cause back to 
effect, as for instance he does in “A Bird in a Hollow,” which begins: 


It was a bud-brushed world in marvelous March 
Blue snow still sleeping under spruce and rock, 
But most of winter rinsing into roots, 

And feel of early flowers about to gush... . 


but like the homing pigeon concludes: 


Beauty is a longing for the face of God, 
The voice of longing is a‘human tear. 


Where the title states overtly the parallel theme of the divine— 
“I Am the Light of the World,” “Adoration in Time of Chaos,” “A 
Prayer in Spring,” “Poem at Dusk,” “A Winter Hymn,” “To the Holy 
Ghost”—the consistent blending always occurs. Individual lines, many 
of them cajolingly quotable because of their singular beauty and delight, 
and passages may betray no hint of their certain relationship: “When 
peach-wood rushes rainbows from its veins,” “Uncontrollable flowers 
a-fling from secret seed,” “the dim reeling reality of dawn-discovered 
winter storms,” “Woods will cast on heavy hearts the shadow of their 
shedding,” “Her drowsy ear drank in the first sweet dubious bird,” 
“Through the nimbus of the dawn, the birds flaming and floating wide 
their liquid thirds,” and “The perfect moment, too divine to stay, 
gathers and globes upon his trembling sight.” Yet the relationship 
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becomes as inevitable as the rhymster’s “June” and “moon,” yet with 
none of his triteness—Father Duffy is as fresh in his craftsmanship as 
his first tulip; and as simply profound as his “antique daisy.” For 
example, this stanza from “Nameless Blue”: 


Yet the rains will go, and the soaring sky 
Will arch with a clearer hue, 

And the flowers will spread their parasols 
To answer blue with blue. 


Or again, from “The Cider-Mill”: 


[Grief can] Carry a little silver-secret flow 

Over the rhythmic mill-wheel of the heart. 

All sorrows brought to so divine a mill 

Will pass to sweetness with the flow of tears. 
“Who will resign me to the routing of the rose?” he asks, beginning 
“Resignation,” and concludes with his invariable justness: 


Better that our ways, though sweet, had never crossed, 
Proving how rich I was by how much I lost; 
Unless her autumn puts this ultimate why 

To leave me only God to turn to for reply. 


It should be obvious from the preceding quotations that to use them 
is not an escape-device of the reviewer but rather the most direct illus- 
tration of the volume’s excellence. In Thou and I, Father Duffy pro- 
vides the perfect rebuttal to those who believe that to be original the 
present-day poet is forced into esoteric wanderings far from the field 
of genuine poetry; and at the same time a reproach to nature-versifiers 
who do no more than report observations already a part of common 
knowledge. Particularly he translates the common thing into lyrical 
terms of the divinely instituted essence of its being. 

Gather us from the sadness of a perished age, 

And grand, in this our consuming darkness, 

The visible shock of Light and Love 

Over the wheeling and dolorous world! 
These concluding lines of “Adoration: in Time of Chaos” were used 
in her Introduction to Drink from the Rock by Helen C. White to 
typify the basic approach of SPIRIT to poetry. It also typifies the 
entirety of Father Duffy’s work—work which demands the careful 
and studied attention of everyone, from the serious critic to him who 
is approaching the poetry of today for the first time. 

—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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A SCULPTRESS’ POEMS 
High Noon, by Gemma D’Auria. Prairie City, Ill.: The Decker Press. 


Probably it is unfair to rely upon other than internal evidence in 
estimating any new volume of poems, but here the knowledge that the 
poet is also a sculptress does offer an entire set of critical terms to 
expedite the writing of a review. A jacket commentary speaks of the 
“graphic moulding of these verses,” and the word chiseled comes to the 
mind of a careful reader. Miss D’Auria’s poetry evidences throughout 
Horace’s “labor of the file”: such phrases as “Antiphonal response of 
murmurous things,” “Coolness ripples over the naked ribs of the desert,” 
“Down the dark shaft of the fallen air” are the fruit of polish. She 
is, moreover, aware of the image value of surfaces and contours, turn- 
ing them to such telling use as: “the falling of interstices,” “the granite 
ache of monoliths,” “the hollow vortex of the stars,” and “the elemental 
curves of ecstasy.” Such characteristics are sufficiently prominent to 
be remarked without the “historical” knowledge of her sculpting; in 
fact, no attempt to forget the knowledge can be successful. 

A preponderant traditionalism in form gives way at times, care- 
fully and delicately, to free-verse, imagistic writing in ““The Wind,” 
“Erasure,” “Incidental Fragment,” but this is the kind of thing Miss 
D’Auria does less surely, less effectively. She works best in the erect, 
adroit, and penetrating didacticism of “Release (Variation on a theme 
of Nicolas of Cusa),” “Revery on the Theme of Judgment,” and “We 
Watch the Aged Ones Sun Themselves by the Sea.” “Equilibrium” is 
of the essence of the metaphysicals, modified by a twentieth-century 
feminine hand. In one such poem only, “Oneness,” is her “lesson” 
merely suggested. She may be compared in this sphere with Elinor 
Wylie. She undertakes religious verse in “Not This — Not This,” “Holy 
Saturday,” and one or two others, but on the whole such pieces are 
somewhat cold. Of nature, too, she writes coolly, though sensitively 
in “Sequence of Amaryllis.” 

There is no room to record her achievements with vowels. Actually 
she has a bravura piece in “The Wind (Etude for Vowels and Con- 
sonants),” too long to be quoted. One may, however, make a certain- 
to-be-fulfilled promise in quoting the third stanza of “Cover Lightly”: 


Lack or treasure, foe or lover, 
Silk or rags that wrack or pave 
Roads to hell or heaven, measure 
Down as stone. 
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“Portrait of a Man at Low Tide” is an interesting item, resembling as it 
does the Elizabethan pattern poem to the extent that it might have 
been modeled on something found in Messrs. Puttenham. Her succinct 
title poem, “High Noon,” illustrates most of her most salient features: 


The world is but a shadow-thought 
Refracted on the deep. 

And life a multi-colored dream 
Through which we laugh and weep 
and earn the noon, when there shall be 
No shadow and no sleep. 


Epithetically she is usually keen and sure. Her thought, though not 
profound and seldom subtle, shows a hunger for essences, a pre-occupa- 
tion with “holding the oblique moment high as death,” as she says in 
“First Sleep.” Surely, then, the appeal of Miss D’Auria’s poetry is to 


the mind and to the ear rather than to the heart. 
—SIsTER Mary STEPHANIE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

I re-read, with even more appreciation than at my first hasty scan- 
ning, “Sister M. Thérése’s splendid letter on “The Merton Problem 
(SPIRIT, March, 1950). She says so well all that I had felt on reading 
the review of Tears of the Blind Lions, and more. The only thing that 
disturbs me about Thomas Merton’s poetry is that he is sometimes 
repetitious—unless I include in my attitude toward him my vexation 
at the imitators of his work. 

If I may be so bold as to venture a criticism, it seems to me that 
many SPIRIT contributors fail in this regard. If they are strongly 
impelled to write poetry to go to the trouble of doing so, why don’t 
they write in their own idiom? Often their ideas, even their images, 
are good, but their use of his manner is analogous to the faking of a 
Southern accent—it just doesn’t come off, because they are basically 
so different from him that the pattern doesn’t fit. This is not to say 
that they imitate him consciously, but it seems to me that they should 
recognize and eliminate the most derivative expressions before publish- 
ing.—SisTER Mary IrMa, B.V.M. 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


and 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


announce for November publication 


From One Word 


(From one word are ali things, and this one all things speak; 


and this is the Beginning, which also speaks to us.) 
A Selection of Outstanding Poems from SPIRIT, 1944-1949 


FROM ONE WORD is published in observance of SPIRIT’S 
completion of fifteen years of publication. It has been edited 
by John Gilland Brunini in co-operation with the Associate 
Editors of SPIRIT, Francis X. Connolly and J. G. E. Hopkins, 
and four additional judges — Mary Kolars, Clifford J. Laube, 
Charles A. Lee and A. M. Sullivan. 


The excellence found in the two preceding volumes of the 
series — From the Four Winds (out of print) and Drink from 
the Rock ($2.00: also obtainable‘on order from the Society) — 
again is characteristic of FROM ONE WORD. 


Among the poets whose work is to be included are: Isabel 
Harriss Barr, Daniel Berrigan, Angelico Chavez, Francis D. 
Clare, William A. Donaghy, John Duffy, Virginia Eazle, Doyle 
Hennessy, M. Whitcomb Hess, John Dillon Husband, Frances 
Stoakley Lankford, Francis Maguire, Marjorie Mansfield, 
Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, David Morton, Jessica 
Powers, John W. Simons, A. M. Sullivan, Francis Sweeney, 
Sister M. Madeleva, Sister Maris Stella, Sister Mary Jeremy, Sister 
M. Therese, Gervase Toelle, Etta May Van Tassel and 
Chad Walsh. 


Advance orders may be forwarded to the Society’s office, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Price: $2.50. 
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